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History of the Inquisition. 
(Concluded from page 75.) 

When Francis of Assisi founded the order of 
Franciscans, among the principles he laid down 
was the spiritual merits of poverty. He en- 
joined on his followers that they should live day 

day on the proceeds of begging. His repu- 
tation for sanctity caused many to join his or- 
der, and in process of time some of these were 
found to throw aside the restraints of the order, 
and to accumulate property. This produced a 
schism among the Franciscans, and there arose 
a reform party which endeavored to bring their 
members back to the principles of Francis. 
Unfortunately they combined with this a spirit 
of mysticism, which exposed them to the charges 
of their enemies that they had departed from 
the faith. In consequence many perished as 
heretics. 

About the year 1260 there came to Milan a 
woman calling herself Gugliema. She was a 
woman of piety, and devoted herself to good 
works. She attracted a band of followers, and 
after a time these claimed for her that she was 
the incarnation of the Holy Ghost. She never 
countenanced these absurd stories. Her follow- 
ers were exposed to the Inquisition, and a few 
of them were burned as heretics. 

Abcut that time, a man named Dolcino ap- 
peared on the scene. He possessed considerable 
ability, and established himself on a mountain 
crest, with his followers, and kept themselves in 
provisions by raids on the valleys. Prisoners 
taken by Dolcino were exchanged for provis- 
tons, Finally exhausted by hunger, they suc- 
cumbed to an attack made by a fresh crusade. 
The name of Dolcino is still’ revered in those 
mountain valleys, as that of a great man who 
perished in the attempt to free them from tyr- 
anny, 

An absurd controversy arose in those days, 
respecting the poverty of Christ and his apostles, 
me maintaining that they had no possessions 
of their own, but were dependent on the offer- 
ings of their followers, while others denied this 

octrine. The quarrel became mingled with 
political questions. Those who denied the pov- 
erty of Christ were protected by Louis of Ba- 
Varia, and some of the able writers on that side 
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went so far as to charge the pope, John XXIL., 
with heresy as differing from the views of sev- 
eral of the preceding . 

The people dwelling along the lower waters 
of the Weser refused to pay tithes, and in other 
ways manifested their independence. Although 
there was no theological points involved, yet 
the powers of church and state construed their 
disobedience as heretical. Indeed, the popes 
freely used the enginery of the church in aid 
of their political pretensions. It was soon per- 
ceived that an accusation of heresy was a pe- 


| culiarly easy and efficient method of attacking a 


political enemy. No charge was easier to bring, 
and none so difficult to disprove. In fact, there 


was none in which acquittal was so absolutely 


impossible when the tribunal was desirous of 
condemnation. 

The corruption of both the church and the 
laity in the fifteenth century had become ex- 
treme in Italy. H.C. Lea says: “The world 
has probably never seen a more defiant disre- 
gard of all law, human and Divine, than that 
displayed during the pontificates of Sixtus IV. 
and Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI.” In 
1489 Savonarola came to Florence full of the 
mission of a reformer. His austere and blame- 
less life enhanced the effect of his vigorous elo- 
quence. He claimed to act under the direct 
inspiration of God. 

Unfortunately for himself, he became mingled 
with the politics of his time, with the result that 
he was ultimately burned as an opponent of the 
pope. Of him it was said, that he was burned 
as a heretic, and afterwards venerated as a saint. 

The Knight Templars were a band of men 
who undertook to keep the roads to Jerusalem 
clear of robbers, that pilgrims might traverse 
them in safety. They accorded with the mili- 
tary spirit of the age, and soon the order ac- 
quired wealth and influence. They were es- 
pecial favorites of the popes, which seized upon 
them as instruments to break down the inde- 
pendence of the local churches. After a season 
of prosperity they became unpopular and vari- 
ous vices were attributed to them on very in- 
sufficient evidence. Philip le Bel of France 
finally decided to suppress the order and con- 
fiscate their property. He made use of the In- 
quisition to effect his purpose. Arrangements 
were secretly made to seize on the persons of all 
the templars on a certain morning. A largenum- 
ber of these unfortunate persons were burned. 

The order itself was brought into peril, and 
efforts were made to secure evidence to be laid 
before a council. Torture appears to have been 
used unsparingly to obtain unfavorable testi- 
mony, and the pope complained to Edward the 
Second, king of England and to the king of Ara- 
gon, that the civil laws of their respective states 
prohibiting the use of torture to obtain testi- 
mony, interfered with his investigations. 

Finally the council held at Yoon decreed 
the abolition of the order, and that their prop- 
erty should be adjudged to the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John. Thus disappeared, virtu- 
ally without a struggle, an organization which 
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was regarded as one of the proudest, wealthiest 
and most formidable in Europe. It is not too 
much to say that the very idea of its destruc- 
tion could not have suggested itself, but for the 
facilities which the inquisitorial process placed 
in able and unscrupulous hands to accomplish 
any purpose of violence under the form of law. 

The episode of Joan of Arc could only have 
occurred in a superstitious age. At the time 
the French crown was divided between Charles 
VII. of France and Henry VI. of England, 
who was aided by the Duke of Burgundy. 
Charles was driven beyond the Loire, and he 
hardly knew whether to retreat to the moun- 
tains of Dauphine, or to seek a refuge in Spain 
or Scotland. From his desperate situation he was 
relieved by the enthusiasm of this young girl, 
who believed herself commissioned of heaven 
to raise the siege of Orleans, which had been a 
number of months environed by the hostile 
forces of England, and to cause the royal crown 
to be placed on Charles at Rheims. She met 
with much difficulty in obtaining admission to 
king Charles and permission to enter upon her 
appointed service. Twice she conducted, it ap- 
pears without resistance, convoys of provisions 
into Orleans. The French soldiers regained 
their spirits, and by desperate efforts all the 
English works on the other side of the Loire 
were taken, and their garrisons slain or cap- 
tured. The English broke up the siege and re- 
treated, leaving behind them their sick and 
wounded, their artillery and magazines. 

The march to Rheims which Joan d’Arc urged 
Charles to make was through an hostile country 
with strong cities on the road. At Trogeo there 
was a strong garrison. The army encamped 
before it, and in a few days it capitulated. At 
Rheims, Charles was crowned. After this the 
English seem to have recovered from their panic, 
and the fighting was continued with varied suc- 
cess. At Compiégne she was taken prisoner 
while covering the retreat of her men. 

It was a political necessity of the English 
that she should be condemned and executed, 
and the Inquisition was appealed to as the most 
available means. 

After an imprisonment of several months she 
was subjected to the trial, in which she displayed 
a wonderful acuteness in answering ensnaring 
questions which were intended to entrap her. 
She was finally sentenced to be burned as a re- 
lapsed heretic. 

A belief in the existence of agreements with 
Satan to procure certain desirable objects, had 
descended from pagan times, and was widely 
spread throughout Europe. This naturally 
opened the way for a belief in witchcraft, by 
which persons acquired power over others, so as 
to cause death or other calamities to overtake 
them. At this time the general advance of 
civilization had lessened the power of the In- 
quisition and interfered with its activity. But 
the witches furnished a new field for its activi- 
ties; and every fresh instance of persecution 
tended to confirm the popular belief, until al- 
most every cage of sickness or death, or loss of 
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crops, was supposed to be caused by the malevo- 
lence of witchcraft. In 1518 the government 
of Venice was officially informed that the In- 
quisitor at Valcamonica had burned seventy 
witches, and that the number of the suspected 
or accused amounted to five thousand. The 
council of ten at Venice interfered by prescrib- 
ing the condition of such trials, and directing 
the punishment of those convicted of extortion. 
In other places the same wisdom was not mani- 
fested, and it is said that in one hundred and 
fifty years then Inquisition had burned at least 
thirty thousand witches. 

Our author thus sums up his subject: “ Al- 
though German orthodoxy had been so uniform 
that the Inquisition there had always been weak 
and unorganized, yet Germany was the seat of 
revolt. In England and France, the power of a 
monarchy, backed by a united people, had set 
some bounds to papal aggression and assump- 
tion. In Italy the Pope was regarded more as 
a temporal prince than as the head of the church. 
In Germany, however, the papal policy of dis- 
union and civil strife had proved fatally suc- 
cessful, and since the untimely death of Louis 
of Bavaria there had been no central power 
strong enough to defend the people and the 
local churches from the avarice and the ambi- 
tion of the representatives of St. Peter. Luther 
came when the public mind was receptive and 
insubordinate, and when there was no organized 
instrumentality for his prompt repression.” 

“ The medizeval inquisition introduced a system 
of jurisprudence which infected the criminal 
law of all the lands subjected to its influence. 
It was the monstrous offspring of mistaken zeal, 
utilized by selfish greed and lust of power to 
smother the higher aspirations of humanity and 
stimulate its baser appetites.” 


nacular was Bohemian, or Czech, the best of 
the Slavic dialects, and the one for which Huss 
did so much. 

In 1612 he was studying theology at Her- 
born, in Nassau. Then he spent a year or so in 
travel, visiting Amsterdam, and studying at 
Heidelberg. When twenty-two, too young for 
the ministry, he became rector of the Moravian 
school at Prerau, and began to make trial of 
his ideas and methods of discipline. Ordained 
in 1616, he became pastor of an important Mo- 
ravian church at Fulneck, two years later, 
where he married and spent several years, the 
happiest of his life, which closed with the death 
of his wife and child, the capture of the town 
by the Spaniards, and the burning of his library 
and manuscripts. Sword and fire swept his 
native land, churches disappeared, and no schools 
were allowed to prosper but those in control of 
the Jesuits or other orders. There was no as- 
piring scholarship. Comenius and other Mo- 
ravian pastors were hunted like partridges in 
the mountain. We cannot here repeat the pain- 
ful story so often told of the persecutions or the 
cruelties of the thirty years of war which fol- 
lowed, and which embraced so much of his work- 
ing life. Austria, in 1627, drove out the evan- 
gelical pastors. Comenius, escaping to Leszno, 
Poland, where the count protected Moravian 
refugees, taught in the gymnasium, was or- 
dained bishop in 1632, and became the succes- 
sor of Cyril, to whose daughter he was united 
in hissecond marriage. During the active period 
of his life, the map of Europe was constantly 
changing, and so was his residence. In 1638, 
he was invited to revise the scheme of educa- 
tion for Sweden. In 1642, he wasin London to 
join the commission proposed by the Long Par- 
liament for the revision of education, but dis- 
turbing conditions prevented any results. His 
undertaking Harvard College, in America, was 
considered, but he devoted himself to the work 
in Sweden. Having returned to Leszno in 1650, 
he was invited by the prince and his mother to 
Patak, Hungary, where in addition to his other 
tasks, he introduced his reform ideas into a Latin 
school. He then returned to Leszno, only to 
see the destruction of the town, in 1656, together 
with his library and manuscripts. 

Invited to Amsterdam the following year, he 
made that his residence for the remaining thir- 
teen years of his life, revising and republishing 
his works, until he died, the fifteenth of Novem- 
er, 1671, in his eightieth year. | 

He was always compelled to earn his bread 
or to depend upon the patronage of friends— 
DeGeer, during his work on his * Didactic ” for 
the Swedish schools, or that of DeGeer the son 
during his last years at Amsterdam. In the 
enumeration of his writings forty-eight titles are 
given ; fifteen of these are produced during his 
four years at Patak. Remembering that his 
manuscripts were twice destroyed by fire, and 
that he was preacher and teacher as well as 
writer, and never failed as “a father ” to do his 
utmost by correspondence, visitation, and coun- 
sel for his scattered and suffering brethren, we 
are ready to exclaim, “ What untiring energy 
and industry!” His works were, first, theologi- 
cal; second, educational—the latter having a 
double aim (1) to shape all know!edge so that 
it should be better adapted to the apprehension 
of the human mind—this was to be his Pan- 
sophia; (2), to improve methods and discipline, 
or his “ Didactic.” He wrote text-books as well 
as general treatises. His works were extensively 
used during two generations. His Orbis Pictus, 
often called the child’s first picture-book, con- 
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John Amos Comenius, 


The birth of John Amos Comenius at Niw- 
nitz, Hungary, the twenty-eighth of March, 
1592, has made that little Moravian market 
town conspicuous in history. In his lifetime, 
called to aid the wisest in education in shaping 
systems of instruction for nations, and witness- 
ing the use of his own works in many countries 
—one of them printed in fourteen languages of 
Asia and Europe—he so passed out of view that, 
for more than a third of the period which has 
elapsed since his birth, his name could rarely 
be found in current literature outside of the 
Moravian body of Christians, in whose faith he 
was reared, and to which he was indebted for 
his evangelical views and his aspirations for the 
Christian education of youth. 

The revival of interest in his theories, mani- 
fested especially by the wide observance in Eu- 
rope and America of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, has put at the disposal of all 
who would study his career data of the greatest 
value. Several portraits of him have been found 
and been reproduced. In them we may see a 
man of dignity, of intellectual, benevolent, re- 
fined and spiritual cast of mind, in which as- 
piring faith irradiates its sorrows. He was at 
once a mystic and a realist. His father, a mil- 
ler of small property, died when he was ten, 
and his mother when he was twelve years of 
age. His guardian neglected him. Having 
received at Strassnick, in one of the people’s 
elementary schools which were the fruit of the 
reformation, such instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and the catechism as was available, 
he, at sixteen, entered a Latin school. His yer- 
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tained cuts made by Michael Endter of Nurem. 
berg. The rudeness of the pictures may be takey 
as an illustration of the surroundings and aids 
with which Comenius had to work out his ideas 
His style expressed his thought, but is repetj. 
tious, and not agreeable to a reader of our day, 
His works are everywhere pervaded with the 
Bible view of man and God. He sought to find 
out and follow nature’s plan of healthy growth 
for body, mind, and spirit. 

Life is a school in which man is to be brought 
into harmony and favor with his Maker, pre. 
paratory to an unending existence of happines 
beyond. Education is the great instrumentality 
by which this is to be accomplished. In all, its 
influences which affect man from his first breath 
to his last, are to be taken into account. What 
the present generation does for the future must 
be done through the young. Infancy and youth 
are the formative periods. As he saw his be- 
loved people uearly swept from the face of the 
earth, he prayed for the restoration of a rem. 
nant, and for a plan that might bring all be. 
lievers into unity of effort. In this plan he saw 
that the chief reliance under God was educa. 
tion. When he began Latin, he was mature 
enough to have some appreciation of the bad- 
ness of the methods and discipline employed. 
His own sufferings and his sympathies with his 
people led him to the profoundest reflection 
upon the possibilities of a new order, and he 
reached conciusions which shaped his future 
efforts in which reformed education was the 
central factor. He did not occupy himself with 
the destruction of what was bad so much as he 
did with the construction of what he believed 
better. He began in self-distrust, and hesitated 
so far to cecupy himself with other than spe 
cifically clerical duties for his scattered and suf- 
fering people; but he felt that what he did for 
education was for them, that if a remnant should 
remain, and a union of all Christians, which he 
most ardently desired, be possible, nothing could 
more effectually promote the result than im 
provement in education. Not only were the 
times bad, and the mass of the people very ig- 
norant, but the schools were bad ; indeed, they 
seemed to prepare leaders to make things worse, 
The learned Lubinus declared that “the in 
struction and discipline of schools seemed to be 
the invention of some wicked spirit,” and “ ten 
years were spent in learning what could be 
easily learned in one.” 

Preceding reformers have emphasized the 
instruction of the young. Luther declared it 
as much the duty of magistrates to maintain 
schools as roads. The Jesuits gained greatly 
through their schools. Comenius was familiar 
with what had been done by the dozen educ 
tional reformers who preceded him, and corre 
ponded with the leading men of his day. He 
was especially indebted to Bacon and Ratich 
His originality was Shakespearian, and consistel 
in the wisdom of his absorptions, and the diret 
tion of their use. 

According to his scheme, education was to be 
universal, including the youth of both sexes and 
all conditions of life. Every family was to have 
a mother school, every village a vernacular, 
every province a gymnasium, every nation § 
university. He recognized the order of the 
child’s development, emphasized the use of the 
senses; in connection with words the object 
should be used, and, if that was impossible, its 
picture. Discipline was to be mild but com 
stant, pressing towards the highest aims; all 
virtues were to be taught from the first; the 
realistic or object method was to pervade 
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rades of work; research was to come in with 
sufficient maturity. 

In the mother school the child was to remain 
yatil six years of age, and be treated as a being 
with a soul to be saved or lost. Bodily health 
must be sought as the basis of mental vigor. 
«For this we must not only pray, but labor, 
before the child’s birth.” 

The vernacular, or our elementary school, 
was fur boys and girls from six to twelve. All 
distinctions of rank were to be avoided. All 
were to be instructed in “moralities” and in 
“mutual serviceableness.” “ The school was to 
teach all that will be of use to all for the whole 
of life. He names the studies common in our 
day, emphasizing “the understanding of moral 
recepts by means of examples suited to age, 
and the practice of them,” aud “ the understand- 
ing of affairs, their polity and ecomony. Pupils 
must “learn history—creation, fall, and redemp- 
tion, as illustrating the wisdom of God.” They 
should study geography, and “ more fully that 
of their own country.” They should be taught 
mechanical arts and handicraft. ‘There should 
bea class fur each year, occupying four hours 
daily, leaving time for domestic duties and 
amusements. He emphasized the danger of 
idleness and the waste of time. He constantly 
kept in mind amusements, indeed, he went so 
far as to prepare a play for pupils. 

His gymnasium was also to occupy six years, 
and was to include four languages—first the 
vernacular, then those of neighbors and Latin 
—all to be taught by the same method ; other 
subjects now common in this grade were in- 
cluded. Here he names specially the scriptural 
grounds of the doctrines of faith. Classes were 
wspend four hours daily with the teacher. The 
pupil was supposed to close the course at eight- 
een, With his mind made up with regard to his 
future calling. 

His university was to have a teaching body, 
include all departments of knowledge, and ad- 
mit only select minds, leaving others to manual 
industry. Over all universities was to be an- 
other institution for research. “ Exact honors 
should be conferred at graduation on those who 
earn them.” “Travel should be allowed when 
the hotness of youth gives place to prudence 
and tact.” “ The senses were to be the primary 
aids to knowledge.” We should “ advance from 
few things to many,” “from the brief to the 
more lengthy ; from the simple to the complex ; 
from the general to the special; from the near 
tothe remote ; from the regular to the irregular.” 
“Let things that have to be practised be learned 
by doing them—reading, writing, singing, com- 
position, rhetoric, and logic or reasoning.” “ Me- 
chanics and artists do not teach their appren- 
tices by disquisitions, but by giving them some- 
thing to do. They are taught to make anything 
bymaking it. Boys must learn to imitate be- 
fore they learn to know.” “ Virtue must be 
taught before vice takes possession.” We must 

taught that we are not born for ourselves, 
but for God and our fellow-men as well. 
_ Thus Comenius in advance of his times urged 
ideas and methods in so many particulars ap- 
proved by the best educators of our day. His 
church cherishes his memory and counts its line 
of bishops from him. In education wonderful 
progress has been made iu the data used in in- 


Sttuction and study, but his Pansophia has | freedom. 
never been worked out; his Didactics may be | Prince of Light, or his arch enemy, the prince 


‘tid to have had their influence upon all the 


tter school systems of Europe as well as our 
own, 





He was not free from unjust assaults, Ac- 


cused by teachers in Amsterdam of attacking 
schools, he replies, “I can aftirm from the bot- 
tom of my heart that these forty years of my 
life my aim has been simple and unpretending, 
indifferent whether I teach or be taught, ad- 
monish or be admonished, willing to act the 
part of teacher of teachers, if in anything it 
may be permitted me to be so, and a disciple of 
disciples where progress may be possible.” He 
differed from others as to methods and ways. 
In reply to the malignity which assailed him as 
an aged bishop, he said: “I have not by the 
grace of God so spent my life that now in my 
old age I must avoid the light. I have desired 
to give trouble to none, but rather to lessen 
trouble. Why, then, should any delight to 
molest me?” With Thomas 4 Kempis he de- 
clared, “ I have tried all things; nowhere have 
I found peace save in a little corner and a little 
book.” Palacky says of him: “In his inter- 
course with others he was in an extraordinary 
degree friendly, conciliatory and humble, al- 
ways ready to serve his neighbor and sacrifice 
himself. He never condemned, no matter how 
great the injustice he was made to suffer.” He 
was ready to correct his own mistakes. Von 
Raumer declares: “Comenius is a grand and 
venerable figure of sorrow. Wandering, perse- 
cuted and homeless, during the Thirty Years’ 
War, he yet never despaired, but, with endur- 
ing truth, and strong in faith, he labored un- 
weariedly to prepare youth by a better educa- 
tion for a better future’ “ with a zeal and love 
worthy the chief of apostles.”—S. S. Times. 
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A Mysterious Theft. 


Harold Ames was proud and happy when 
Jones, the newspaper agent, took him on as 
one of the boys. Not a moment late was he 
with any of the papers, and the wages were a 
quarter more than in his last place. Every 
one of those quarters should be put aside to buy 
mother the new dress she needed. 

Harold’s mother was a widow, and he was 
her only child. 

Five weeks had Harry kept his place, and 
five quarters rattled in his money-box — the 
rest of the money he always handed over to his 
mother to buy his food and clothes—when a 
terrible trial befell the boy. Subscribers com- 
plained that their papers were not left regu- 
larly,and one man even sent word that, though 
paid for, his paper had not come for a whole 
week past. Of course Harry was sent for and 
reprimanded, but he could only say earnestly : 
“ Please, sir, 1 always did leave the papers at 
every house.” And the answer was, “ Don’t 
make matters worse by telling a lie.” 

He was not dismissed, but was to have a 
week’s grace. 

Poor Harry! Tears of indignation welled 
into his eyes. As to the missing papers, he 
knew nothing about them. It was a mystery, 
and it was a mystery that continued. He left 
the papers regularly in Mortimer Street, yet 
again people called at the office and said they 
had never gotten them. At the end of the 
week the boy was called up and dismissed. 

In vain Harry’s mother pleaded for her 
child—a good boy, with a good character for 
honesty wherever he had been in a piace. It 
was of no use. 

Poor Harry was sobbing bitterly at home 
when S , the photographer around the cor- 
ner, knocked at the door to ask Mrs. Ames to 
send his wash home a little earlier. He was 
surprised to see Harry in tears, and asked the 
reason. Mrs. Ames explained. 

“ Look here,” the young man said, “ I’m fond 
of mysteries; [ll take the boy,” and the pho- 
tographer laughed. “Cheer up,” he said to 
Harry. “Come and work for me, and we will 
find out this riddle.” 

He knew Harry—knew him for a good boy. 

A few days later S called at the news- 
paper office. “ Papers gone regularly since you 
missed young Ames?” he asked. 

“Not a bit of it. Worse complaints than 
ever,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, a mystery,’ saidS , and went away. 

Next day he got up very early and walked 
up and down Mortimer Street. Harry’s succes- 
sor was dropping the morning papers on every 
dvor-step. S—— leaned against the portico of 
No. 1 and waited, keeping his eye on the whole 
street. Then he went home chuckling and 
staring hard at No. 8, where the door stood open 
to air the house. You could do that in this 
quiet street. 

He asked Harry if No. 8 had ever complained 
of his papers coming irregularly, but Harry 
shook his head. 

““ No. 8 was too ill,” he said. “They thought 
he was dying all last week. The girl told me 
80 
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Christ's Work Rejected. 


The first nature, that would have liberty, must go 
into captivity.—G. Fuz. 

We reject Christ when we allow the first na- 
ture (sin), to plead for some little privileges. 
In other words it rebels against the government, 
set up within us, by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The first and fatal whisper of the enemy (be- 
cause listened to) is, “ Let my first nature have 
this one little gratification.” It may be a low, 
sensual longing, that is pleading to be free from 
Christ’s captivity ; or it may be some questiona- 
ble business transaction, or some fine furniture 
for our temporary earthly abodes, or some little 
gratification in harmless pleasures, or some 
other lust of the flesh or pride of life. It is all 
from one source, however, and is just as fatal 
when it gains the victory, as unbelief and hatred 
toward Christ. 

When we turn away from Christ’s work of 
redemption in us, He is no longer our Re- 
deemer, aud hence the bruised serpent’s head 
commences to heal, and we will soon follow the 
prince of darkness and become enemies to the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. When we have 
thus entered the city of destruction, we may for 
shame’s sake desire to keep it hid, and may still 
attempt to show ourselves as followers of the 
angel of Light, but the great Shepherd cannot 
be deceived, for it is impossible to deceive Him 
who is the elect of God. He knows that we are 
no longer citizens of New Jerusalem, and that 
we are eternally to be separated from Him, 
unless like the prodigal we repent and return 
and come again into captivity to Christ, who 
alone can bless his faithful followers with true 
All men are either captives to the 











“ Do they keep a cat?” he asked. 
Harry stared. They keep a dog,” he said,“a 
jolly one; it can do heaps of tricks.” 

“Tt is too clever by half,” saidS . “Come 
with me, my boy. You and I will go and ask 
how No. 8 is.” 

Harry wondered, but got his cap and followed. 
To this question the girl answered joyfully 





of darkness, but few like to acknowledge that 
they are followers of the latter, and Christ alone 
can make us free from him. 


E. L. P. 
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that her employer was a great deal better; out 
of danger.” 

“Can he read the papers yet?” asked S.—— 

“ Well, now, how odd!” said the girl, “ I was 
just going to get it for him when you rang. 
Rover takes it always off the doorstep and lays 
it in the little smoking room ; but these two 
weeks past we've none of us thought of the 
paper, or even gone into the room, we’ve been 
so dreadfully anxious about Mr. Orr.” 

“May I see the smoking-room ?” asked the 
photographer. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the girl, surprised. 

But when Harry, S and Sarah entered 
the room there was a still greater surprise, for 
the floor was littered with papers, yet folded, 
carried in from various doorsteps by the busy 
Rover. During his master’s illness no one had 
taken the paper from him and praised him for 
so doing, so he must have tried to earn praise 
by bringing in more papers, searching every 
doorstep up and down the street. 

“And we all too upset to notice it!” said 
Sarah. “Well, I never! Rover, you’re a thief! 
This will be news for your master.” 

“The mystery is discovered,” said the pho- 
tographer. “Could I ask as a favor that this 
room be left as it is for Jones, of the newspaper 
office, to see? I think your employer will not 
object when he hears that a boy has been ac- 
cused of taking the papers.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Sarab. 

The agent was taken to No.8. He found 
there all the missing papers, and Rover was 
kind enough to make things clear by bringing 
in another stolen paper during his visit. 

“You are entirely cleared, my lad,” he said. 
“We must have you back.” This is a queer 
affair,” and he patted Rover on the head. 

“Thank you; but I can’t spare my boy ; he 
suits me,” said the photograher. 

* Well, then, we must give Ames a present, 
for he has suffered unjustly.” 

“T don’t want anything, sir; I’m only too 
glad to be cleared.” 

“The boys said you were saving up money for 
some purpose; perhaps I could help you do that.” 

“QO, nothing, sir, for me, but 1 did want to 
get mother a dress.” 

“ Ah, yes! I won’t keep you now. Good- 
bye, S , you have done us a valuable ser- 
vice by clearing up this little affair.” 

That evening a knock came at the Ames’s 
door, and a parcel was left directed to Harry’s 
mother. It contained a beautiful dark dress 
“from Rover.”—The Working Boy. 


True to Principle. 

Louis Albert Banks tells, in the Union Signal, 
of a Poughkeepsie business man, a widow’s son; 
who started as a confectioner. He prospered in 
business, and became also a sincere Christian. 
By and by his principles were tested : 

“ One of his friends, who was also one of the 
richest young men in the community and the 
best customer he had, came to his shop one day 
and ordered ten pounds of brandy drops. The 
young confectioner did not make these, but he 
ordered them from New York by express. Before 
they came, however, his conscience began to 
trouble him. Was he doing right in having a 
hand in selling these brandy candies? He knew 
that the young man who had ordered them 
would give them out among the young men and 
the young women of his acquaintance, and the 
result might be that more than one would get 
their first taste of intoxicating drink in that way, 
and no one could tell what sad result would 


come of it. On the other hand, if he refused | 
to accommodate his customer, he would no doubt 
lose his friendship and his trade, and only drive 
him to some one else who would procure them 
for him. He could not sleep that night, and 
the more he thought about it, the more thorough- 
ly convinced he became that it was not a Chris- 
tian thing to have part in any ~— in putting 
temptation in the way ofanother. Having come 
to this conclusion, he acted with promptness and 
firmness. When the brandy drops came he 
immediately expressed them back to the whole- 
sale firm in New York,and when the young man 
came around after them he frankly told him 
what he had done, and why. As he expected, 
the young man was very angry, and was full of 
contempt for him on account of what he called 
his ‘ fanatical notions.’ 

“ That was the parting of the ways for these 
two young men. The poor young cunfectioner 
that stood by his principles has grown to be a 
wealthy and honored citizen, while the rich 
young tippler has long since gone to a dishonored 
grave, eaten up by his sinful lusts and appetites 
as Herod was eaten of worms. 

“ Our young hero maintained the same attitude 
as his business enlarged and broadened. He 
became after a while a caterer, and on his busi- 
ness cards, through all the years, he has kept 
the plain and simple statement that not only 
would no wines and liquors be furnished by him 
but he will not permit his servants to serve at 
a feast or dinner where they are used. He has 
many times lost hundreds and thousands of 
dollars by this fidelity to principle, but it has 
never tempted him to swerve for a moment, 
and, perhaps, in the long run, he has gained by 
it, even financially. His splendid fidelity to 
principle has been a great object-lesson for good 
to all who have known him, and has helped by 
example and influence to banish the punch- 
bowl and the wine-glass from many a wedding 
feast and public dinner in that part of the coun- 
try. 

“When the great Poughkeepsie Railroad 
bridge was nearing completion, a big dinner 
was given to the railroad men of the country at 
that place. Our friend, as the leading caterer 
of the region, was secured for the occasion. 
But as the time drew near, and he fonnd they 
intended to use wines, he refused absolutely to 
have any thing to do with it, and so steadfastly 
did he abide by his purpose, that the wines were 
banished. 

““Who can tell how wide the influence for 
good such a business man spreads through the 
community? Like Peter’s healing shadow, on 
whomsoever the influence of such a man falls, its 
effect is to strengthen him in purity and right- 
eousness of life.” 


InpIAN Fanatics.—The Odessa correspond- 
ent of the Times writes, under date May 19th: 
About ten days ago in the government of Kher- 
son, near Tiraspol, seventeen bodies were dis- 
covered of fanatics who had allowed themselves 
to be buried alive under the idea that the world 
would shortly come to an end, and on an investi- 

tion being held by the Crown Prosecutor, M. 

Vitte, brother to the Minister of Finance, a 
numerous sect of these demented creatures has 
just been discovered, as well as ten more dead 
bodies, and it is believed that between twenty 
and thirty more have disappeared in the same 
way. Active search, therefore, is being carried 
on by the Government to discover their remains. 
The victims are assured that by so dying they 
will receive a martyr’s crown. 


LINES 


Occasioned by reading Matt. viii: 24-26: “ And behold, 
there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch that 
the ship was covered with the waves, but He wag asleep 
And his disciples came to Him and awoke Him, saying. 
Lord, save us, we perish! And He saith unto them, w 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then He arose 
rebuked the winds and the sea, and there was a great 
calm.” 


When on his mission from his home in heaven, 
In the frail bark the Saviour deign’d to sleep; 
The tempest rose—with headlong fury driven, 
The wave-tost vessel whirl’d along the deep— 
Wild shriek’d the storm amid the parting sh 
As the vex’d billows dash’d the darkening clouds— 


Ah! then, how futile human skill and power— 
Save us—we perish, in the o’erwhelming wave! 
They cried, and found in that tremendous hour, 
“An eye to pity and an arm to save.” 
He spoke, and lo! obedient to his will, 
The raging waters, and the winds, were still. 


And thou, poor trembler, on life’s stormy sea, 
Where dark the waves of sin and sorrow roll; 
To Him for refuge from the tempest flee, 
To Hiw, confiding, trust the sinking soul : 
For oh ! He came to calm the tempest-tost, 
To seek the wandering and to save the lost. 


For thee, and such as thee, impell’d by love, 
He left the mansions of the blest on high : 
’Mid sin and pain and grief and fear to move, 
With lingering anguish, and with shame to die. 
The debt of justice, boundless mercy paid, 
For hopeless guilt complete atonement made— 


Oh! in return for such surpassing grace ; 
Poor, blind, and naked, what canst thou impart? 
Canst thou no offering on his altar place ? 
Yes, lowly mourner! give Him all thy heart: 
That simple offering He will not disown, 
That living incense may approach his throne— 


He asks not herds, and flocks, and seas of oil, 
No vain oblations please th’ all-knowing mind; 
But the poor, weary, sin-sick, spent with toil, 
Who humbly seek it shall deliverance find. 
Like her, the sufferer, who in secret stole, 
To touch his garment, and at once was whole— 


Oh for a voice of thunder! which might wake 
The slumbering sinner, ere he sinks in death— 
Oh for a tempest, into dust to shake 
His sand built dwelling, while he yet has breath! 
A viewless hand to picture on the wall, 
His fearful sentence ere the curtains fall ! 


Child of the dust! from torpid ruin rise— 
Be earth’s delusions from thy bosom hurl’d; 
And strive to measure with enlightened eyes, 
The dread importance of the eternal world. 
The shades of night are gathering round thee fast, 
Arise to labor, ere thy day be past. 


In darkness, tottering on the slippery verge 
Of frail existence, soon to be no more; 

Death’s rude, tempestuous, ever nearing surge, 
Shall quickly dash thee from the sinking shore. 
But ah! the secrets of the following day, 

What tongue may utter, or what eye survey ! 


Oh! think in time, then. what the meek inherit, 
What the peacemaker’s, what the mourner’s part; 
The allotted portion of the poor in spirit, 
The promis’d vision of the pure in heart. 
For yet in Gilead there is balm to spare, 
And prompt to succor, a Physician there— 


For me, I ask no mansion of the just, 
No bright possession in yon dazzling sky— 
For me, ’twere joy sufficient, low in dust 
Like weeping ieee at his feet to lie 
In deep abhorrence of myself, and hear 
Such words as gladden’d her delighted ear. 
S. Smrre. 


Wuo love this world are enemies to Christ; 
and who love the Lord Jesus Christ and have 
Him for their Lord over them, they are I 
deemed out of the world. The world would 
have a Christ, but not to rule over them; the 
nature of the world is above Christ in maa, 
until Christ hath subdued that nature in mal 
—G. Fox. 
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Is Jesus the Messiah ? 


[In our last number there was a poetical piece, 
which related the experience of a young Jewess, 
who resided on the banks of the Ohio River. It 
reminded us of the similar account of one of the 
same people, living in the west of England, named 
Leila Ada.] 


Leila Ada was the only daughter of A. T., 
Esq., a wealthy Israelite of Cornwall, England. 
She was led to acknowledge Jesus as the Mes- 
siah promised to her fathers, and to embrace him 
as her God and Saviour, through the reading of 
the New Testament, accompanied with earnest 
prayer to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob for light and comfort. 

Having herself become acquainted with the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, she wept as she thought 
of the darkness which still surrounded her dear 
father; she felt that her Christianity, and, in- 
deed, every natural feeling was involved, if she 
made no effort to induce him to renounce Ju- 
daism. But how was'she to proceed? To obtain 
an answer to this question cost her much men- 
talagony. To her father she was tenderly de- 
voted, and she knew that he wasa strict believer 
in the faith of his fathers ; and, therefure, all the 
prejudices of his mind would be strongly against 
her Christianity. To the present period in her 
life he had never once spoken to her with a look 
or tone of displeasure, and she had at no time 
crossed his will, nor done anything to which he 
would not give permission. But God was with 
her, and through the fortitude of Christian prin- 
ciple, she was enabled to dare the worst. And 
unquestionably, if we reflect a moment upon the 
Jewish character, we shall perceive that she had 
cause to fear not a little. 

Of the means taken by Leila, she thus re- 
marks in her diary : 

“T have this night laid a letter on my father’s 
dressing-table ; in it I have detailed the change 
which has taken place in my soul ; in it I have 
avowed my belief in Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
joy and peace which I experience in believing. 
OQ, that it may do him the good I ardently pray 
for—that it may lead him to embrace the Gos- 
pel of Christ. I have committed it to God. I 
eave it in thy hands, O my Father. Bless it, I 
beseech thee! This whole night do I intend to 
devote to special wrestling with thee for the sal- 
vation of my dear father. 

“ And now, I beseech thee, be thou my helper. 
Choose thou for me my future portion; be my 
inheritance, calm my agitated spirit. Have I 
not committed the event to thee? O, be with 
me on the morrow, when I shall be questioned 
respecting the hope that is in me; do thou be 
very present with me, and enable me to speak as 
becomes a temple of the Living God. May I be 
saved from bringing any disgrace or disrepute 
upon the religion of Jesus—that Divine cause 
which now possesses my heart. May my feet be 
firmly fixed upon the rock Christ Jesus; and 
then, whatever shall occur, whether I live or 
die, I shall be happy—for I shall be the Lord’s. 
_ “It is with gratitude I record that my soul 
is impressed with a sense of the Divine presence 
and love. I can rejoice in the blessed conviction 
that my Beloved is mine, and I am his /—I have 
& present salvation. Blissful hopes, animating 
prospects are before me. Whatever results hap- 
pen to me temporally, may my soul but enjoy 
the presence of God, and all will be well. 0, 
my Father, baptize me largely, and still more 
largely, with the hallowing influences of thy 
holy Spirit. This will renovate my nature, and 
cleanse the very thoughts of my heart. This is 


what I want—inward holiness—to be holy as 
thou hast-called me to be.” 

The letter to which Leila refers breathes the 
spirit of filial piety and love, and is at once a 
fine proof of her good sense, and an ornament 
to the religion she professed : 

“ My very, very dear father, do you love me? 
O,how plainly I hear you say,‘ How can my dear 
daughter ask me this question? Has she not 
had proofs of my affection again and again? 
Does she not know that she is dearer to me than 
all the world besides?” But my very dear father, 
do you love me ?—do you love me? Yes, I know 
that you love me—dearly love me ; and, my dear 
father, I love you most tenderly—most deeply ; 
so as no language I could think of could describe 
to you ; and I know that you believe that I do. 

“ Well, then, my father, will you not rejoice 
whilst your daughter tells you of the goodness 
of God as manifested towards her—a poor, sin- 
ful, guilty creature? O, Ido so fear you will 
distrust this delightful work, and yet not from 
wilful unkindness either, but from what you will 
believe to be a proper sense of duty. But, my 
dear father, with tears of joy coursing down her 
cheeks, your Leila tells you that she knows, she 
feels all her sins are forgiven through the blood- 
shedding of Jesus of Nazareth. O, be mild while 
I speak further; and yet I am faint, and my 
hand trembles so that I can scarely yo forward. 

“I am so happy !—O! my dear father, if you 
did but know how very happy, I am quite sure 
of this—you would rejoice with me ; you would 
not hesitate a single moment, but would come, 
as you are invited, and drink largely of those 
fountains of bliss, the streams whereof make glad 
the city of God. I feel that God loves me, and 
that I love Him. I feel that I am his child, and 
I have through grace a blissful assurance that, 
saved by my blessed Redeemer, I shall see Him 
and be happy in his presence to all eternity. 
And will you not come to heaven, my dearest 
father ? 

“ Do not suppose that I am mistaken, or that 
Iam deceiving myself. O,no! I am assure that 
all my sins are forgiven, through Christ Jesus, 
as I am of the being of God himself. I could 
tell you the very minute when I first received 
this conviction, and was enabled to rejoice in 
God, my Saviour. And if you, my dear papa, 
would in this same way test its reality, by pos- 
sessing for yourself a knowledge of the love of 
God, it would alone be quite sufficient to con- 
vince you of the truth of the Christian religion. 
When under the influence of joy, no argument, 
however forcible or sophistical, could convince 
you that sorrow filled your heart. The result of 
faith in Christ is peace and joy in believing. To 
this my experience bears testimony. What fur- 
ther proof can I wish that its origin is Divine? 
I do not. I have this internal consciousness, and 
am as certain of it as of anything that affects my 
external senses. 

“With great propriety, we always attach im- 
portance to a remedy that has been tried, and 
more especially, too, if the individual recom- 
mending it has personally proved it to he effi 
cacious. J once was very unhappy. Instead of 
submitting myself to the righteousness of God, I 
was guing about to establish my own righteous- 
ness. At this time I was sunk in sin, and knew 
pot where to look for one ray of comfort. My 
whole soul hungered for food my religion could 
not give. It groped in its deep night for some 
pillow on which to repose itself, and find the 
dawnings of heaven, but all was in vain, till it 
found repose in the wounded side of Jesus. And 
here may I abide forever! Allow me then, my 


dear father, in the fullest filial affection, torecom- 
mend to you this remedy. I know you are not 
happy ; you cannot be happy as you are at pres- 
ent, and this is the only cure, and it is the never- 
failing cure, for a weary, sin-sick soul. 

‘*T need not tell you the train of circumstances 
which in a gracious and benignant providence, 
God used to produce thissweet change—of course 
you will understand me as meaning instrument- 
ally. To God’s Holy Spirit alone am I indebted 
for that illumination which enabled me to see 
his way of salvation. And O, it is so simple— 


only believe! Whosoever believeth on Him [that 
is, Christ] shall be saved.’ Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieves. But the proofs that the Messiah has come, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth, is the Messiah, are 
numberless, unmistakable, and positive. Shall 
I must hope that you will bear with 


I go on? 
me. 

“The law given by Jehovah to Moses upon 
Mount Sinai, was designed for that land which 
was given to our great ancestor Abraham, and 
for that land only, for it cannot be fulfilled in 
any other. Therefure, through the dispersion 
of our nation, we are in the position of a people 
who have a law given to them by God which 
they cannot obey. From what we know of the 
Divine government, we are sure that it cannot 
consist with the wisdom and character of God, 
that this shall still be the law by which we are 
governed. 

“ And ia not our destitution of a sacrifice be- 
wailed in our service as a great calamity? In 
one of the prayers that are offered on the Day of 
Atonement is this expression, ‘ Woe unto us, for 
we have no Mediator!’ And to make up for 
this want of a sacrifice we have transgressed the 
law by our invention of rites and observances ; 
a course expressly forbidden. 

“Then, my dear father, in the absurdities of 
the Mishna and Gemara—the Talmud—see the 
consequences of man’s attempting to supply the 
place of God’s law. O, I do think that in every 
sense that book is a terrible insult to the Divine 
wisdom, and therefore, how sinful! If it had 
been desired to hold up the religion of the Jews 
to universal contempt, and outrage propriety, 
delicacy and common sense, a more fitting book 
than the Talmud could scarcely have been de- 
vised. Moses gave no intimation of this tradi- 
tionary or oral law—of this interpretation of 
God’s written law. The law which was written 
and laid up in the ark, which was the only law 
of which he spoke, and that only was commanded 
to be read in the ears of all the people. 

“You, my dear father, are, doubtless, as well 
acquainted with the Mishna as I am, and there- 
fore, I need not point out to you—need not quote 
its impurities nor its follies. Indeed, I must beg 
you will let me recall a part of what I have just 
said ; for some of them [ could not write—you 
would not love me if I could. But how impious 
to stigmatize God as the author of such a book! 

“The Jews declare that the Mishna contains 
God's interpretation of his law; yet this inter- 
pretation is so obscurely given, that it requires 
an interpretation from man. 

“ And you know that this belief in the child- 
ish follies and foolish observances of the Talmud 
has caused an almost total neglect of Moses and 
the Prophets; or, when they are read, it is so 
carelessly and cursorily in spirit, that we never 
understand their meaning. Hence we are in- 
volved in a fearful darkness. We acknowledge 
and honor the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
as divine—so do the Christians, and during many 
centuries the deep, rational study of the Old 
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Testament Scriptures has been confined to them 
solely, or very nearly solely. Now, my dear 
father, this forms to us a powerful presumptive 
proof that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
are also Divine; for, as the Christians, who are 
so deeply acquainted with the Old Testament, 
believe in them as Divine, it clearly follows that 
they cannot be hostile books. Indeed, I might 
say further than this—that the Scriptures of the 
New Testament have led them to study those of 
the Old Testament, and the result is, that they 
acknowledge both as the written word of God, 
for they are agreed together. Can we say as 
much of our inane, debasing Talmud, and the 
books of Moses and the Prophets? Beside, what 
man knows much of the enormous Talmud? 
And he that does know much of it, knows this, 
likewise, that no mortal can ever fulfill the law 
set forth in it. Who, then, is safe? Hence it 
is that the Jew looks beyond the present life with 
terror and alarm; hence his dread of death, and 
his fear that in the grave he will be beaten by 
the Evil One, and suffer other terrors too num- 
erous to mention. Hence he cannot die with holy 
confidence and composure, for he cannot be cer- 
tain whether he shall be taken to heaven or not. 
R. Inani, on his death-bed, confessed and said 
‘that he did not know whether he should be 
happy or miserable.’ Once, too, my dear father, 
like the rest of our nation, I was unhappy and 
in doubt, and knew not where to turn for com- 
fort ; but now, through my Redeemer, I am very 
happy, for I have found the place of rest and 
calm repose. And this can be found in no other 
way but by resting the soul upon the atonement 
of Jesus. 

“ Before this I might have said that unques- 
tionably the law of Moses is not perfect, inasmuch 
as it leaves some sins without an atonement; but 
this is to teach us to look forward beyond the 
type to the great Antitype—even the Messiah. 

“ All our nation and all Christians believe that 
the Old Testament writings give promise of a 
Redeemer, who will save his people from their 
sins. The prophecies in reference to this are 
most explicit, so that if we will diligently study 
them, with a prayerful dependence upon Divine 
aid, I do not see that we can be easily mistaken 
as to his person. A history of the promised De- 
liverer’s life is given; the manner of his death, 
his empire, the time and circumstances of his 
birth, and other particulars are clearly written. 
Let us see, my dear father, if Jesus of Nazareth 
be not the Messiah ; and if we can prove it from 
the books of the Old Testament, will you not 
then believe? O! you must; I must be sure you 
will; and then you and your child will glorify 
God together. I pray that the Lord Jesus will 
grant me the aid of his Holy Spirit, and gra- 
ciously answer my petitions for the salvation of 
my beloved father. 

“The Jews admit that they have no certain, 
definite knowledge of the time of the Messiah’s 
appearing. ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.’ ‘ Our eyes fail while we wait for our God,’ 
was anciently the language of our people. The 
hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof in time of 
trouble, they know not. Hence they have ever 
been liable to deception, and again and again | der Pontius Pilate; and that within thirty-one 
they have been bitterly disappointed. That there | years after his crucifixion, there were great num- 
was a general and strong expectation of the Mes- | bers of Christians in Rome, as well as in Judea ; 
siah at the time that Jesus of Nazareth appeared, | and that for their belief in Christ they were 
is evident by the numbers of well-informed and | called io endure most fearful sufferings. All 
learned men who received Him, and who were | these beautifully agree with the accounts we 
so convinced of the truth of what they saw and | have in the Scriptures. 
heard, that they willingly suffered the most cruel| “But now that the Jews have rejected the 
martyrdom for his sake. true Messiah, they are ever liable to imposture, 

“ But the Jews themselves likewise expected | for they cannot calculate the time for his ap- 


Him at this period. This is especially testified 
by the heathen writers, Seutonius and Tacitus; 
and a reference to Josephus, our own historian, 
proves that from their hope of deliverance by 
the Messiah proceeded their desperate resistance 
of the Roman power. Under every misfortune 
of their country, they still clung to this hope, 
and more and more earnestly as its calamities 
increased. They were buoyed up by it during 
the miseries of the most dreadful siege which his- 
tory records—that of Jerusalem. And we are 
told by Josephus that, on the day upon which 
the city was taken, the poor, infatuated people 
were persuaded by a false prophet to ascend the 
battlements of the temple, with the expectation 
that they would there receive miraculous signs 
of their deliverance. 

“ And that Jesus was the Messiah is confirmed 
by the sufferings of the early Christians. Their 
beliefin Jesus was not a mere matter of opinion, 
it related to matter of fact. We certainly know 
whether we see a person, or do not see him; we 
certainly know whether we see anything wonder- 
ful, or do not see it. The first Christians united 
to assert a series of miraculous and astonishing 
facts. They were convinced of what they saw, 
and rather than compromise or deny the truth, 
they submitted to the most horrible sufferings 
and the most cruel oppressions. These they en- 
dured, not for a short time merely, but through 
a long course of years. But they had seen the 
miracles of Jesus, and had also seen Him after 
his resurrection from thedead ; for ‘ He was seen,’ 
says St. Paul,‘ of Cephas, then of the twelve 
[apostles], after that he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present.’ Now, supposing 
the story were false, would St. Paul have dared 
tv make such an assertion, and mention, in con- 
nection with it, a host of witnesses, who, as he 
declares, still lived, and might, therefore, have 
come forward and contradicted this statement ? 

“Then the accounts of the Christians by hea- 
then writers agree as to their sufferings and num- 
bers with those accounts we have in the Scrip- 
tures. I extract the following passage from Mur- 
phy’s ‘ Tacitus’ ‘ In order, if possible, to remove 
the imputation [of ordering Rome to be set on 
fire], Nero determined to transfer the guilt to 
others. For this purpose he punished with ex- 
quisite tortures a race of men detested for their 
evil practices, by vulgar appellation commonly 
called Christians. The name was derived from 
Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate’ the procurator of Judea. 
They were put to death with exquisite cruelty, 
and to their sufferings Nero added mockery and 
derision. Some were covered with the skins of 
wild beasts, and left to be devoured by dogs; 
others were nailed to the cross, numbers were 
burnt alive, and many, covered over with in- 
flammable matter, were lighted up, when the day 
declined, to serve as torches during the night.’ 
Now, although it was shameful to misrepresent 
the conduct of such a suffering people, yet Ta- 
citus’ testimony is valuable, and not the less valu- 
able because he was a heathen, and an enemy to 
the Christians. It proves that Jesus suffered un- 


pearing. Thus at a loss, they have always been 
ready to grasp at any shadow. It has been go 
from the time of the impostor, Bar Cozab,* to 
that of Napoleon Bonaparte; and so far have 
they now lost all pretension to a knowledge of the 
true time of his appearing, that, embittered b 
frequent disappointment, they have uttered the 
dreadful anathema, ‘ Cursed be he that shall cal. 
culate the time!’ Yet it is the period for the 
Messiah’s appearance most clearly marked out in 
Scripture. Why are our nation skeptical in ref. 
erence to the prophet Daniel’s inspiration? Sim. 
ply because it is Daniel who most unmistakably 
defines the time of the Deliverer’s appearance; 
and if Daniel be true, that is, if he be inspired, 
they have a deep conviction that the period is 
ast. 

Pe And who and what the Messiah is to be, the 
Jews profess to know not, except that they de- 
clare to us one thing, ‘ He is to deliver them from 
their afflictions, and give them, in reversion, joy, 
temporal dominion and prosperity, and the tri- 
umphant possession of their own land.’ I will 
notice this belief again directly. ‘When the 
Messiah comes,’ they say, ‘he will manifest his 
claims, and make his mission altogether plain,’ 
How are they to judge of these claims, but ac- 
cording to their agreement with the prophecies? 
How would they have ever known that any Mes- 
siah should be given, except that God had prom- 
ised Him? And has God declared no means by 
which He was to be known? Has He said nothing 
about Him ; what He is to be; how we are to be 
certified of Him ; whether He is to be a Gentile 
ora Jew? Yes ; they know something of this, from 
the predictions of the Scriptures ; they know that 
He is to be a Jew; and they do profess further, 
that they know enough to be able to declare that 
Jesus of Nazareth was an imposter and blas- 
phemer. Why do they not study all that can 
be known by the prophecies ; and, having stud- 
ied, why do they not declare to the world all 
that can be told about the Messiah, so that the 
Christians may compare the Messiah in whom 
they believe, with the one whom the Jews ex- 
pect according to the Scriptures, so that the Jews 
may be able to say, ‘This is a picture of the 
promised Messiah ; a history of his life, acts, 
death, and sufferings, as drawn from the unerr- 
ing standard of Scripture. Judge ye between us 
this day?” Why should they hesitate to do this? 
The Christians are ever ready to bring into 
light their multitudinous proofs that the Jesus in 
whom they believe is the Measiah, the promised 
Son of God. But if, for a moment, we suppose 
that He is to come, how are the Jews to know 
Him? They neglect the reading of the only 
book which tells of Him ; then how shall they 
know Him? Even should a mighty conqueror 
appear, it could be no proof that he is the Mes 
siah, any more than the conquests of Alexander, 
or Cesar, or Judas Maccabeus, or Bonaparte, 
could prove them to be the expected Deliverer. 


* We extract the following note from Leila’s cor- 
respondence : “ In the second century of the Christiaan 
era, the Jews scattered over the whole Roman Empire 
rose in rebellion. Their leader in the province of Syria 
was Cozab, who represented himself to be the Messiah, 
and in this he was supporte! by a celebrated rabbi 
named Akibah. This Cozab persecuted the Christians, 
struck medals and pretended to work miracles. He 
was crowned King of the Jews at Bether, and he then 
assumed the name Bur Cozab or son of a star. The Em- 
peror Adrian sent Julius Severus to quell the rebellion. 
He completely subdued the rebels, took fifty fortified 
places, destroyed very nearly one thousand towns and 
villages, and slew in various engagements about 580,- 
000 Jews. Embittered by the terrible consequences 
of his pretensions, the Jews afterwards designated this 
false Messiah Bar Cvzba, or son of a lie.” 
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And even if one should come and work miracles, 
he must be brought to the test of the Scriptures. 
This our nation admits. Then why do they not 
study them ? They also admit another scriptural 
definition of who He is to be, ‘ He is,’ they say, 
to be the son of Abraham, and Judah, and Da- 
vid” But, if He were to come now that the 
genealogies are lost, by what means could the 
descent be proved ? 
(To be concluded.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Worship. 


Worship is that homage and reverential fear 
which is due from created beings to the Maker 
and Preserver of all things. Angels and arch- 
angels, great in power and glory, fall down be- 
fore his throne and adore Him, whilst with them, 
jn their songs of praise, the songs of those re- 
deemed from death and sin, swell the anthem 
of thanksgiving, honor and glory to Him to 
whom alone all praise is due. 

Christ Jesus, the beloved Son of God, the 
Eternal Word, by whom God created all things 
in heaven and in earth, He, veiling his divinity, 
clothed himself with humanity, left his Father’s 
throne, and for a while tarried upon earth, God’s 
footstool. Angels, with heavenly songs made 


audible to mev, announced his advent, and of 


Him is it said, “ Let all the angels of God wor- 
ship Him.” He came to declare and to do the 
will of God, his Father, in the redemption of 
man. “God,” said He, “is a Spirit, and they 
who worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in Truth” (John iv: 24). 

Again He said, “The Father seeketh such to 
worship Him” (v: 23). Plainly did He de- 
clare, as his prophets had already done, that God 
dwelleth not in temples made by hands, neither 
is He worshipped by the works of men’s hands, 
for not even the heaven, nor the heaven of heav- 
ens, can contain Him who framed them all; 
how much less a house which man buildeth. In 
Christ Jesus God’s fulness dwelt. His body was 
the temple and tabernacle of God. Man, fear- 
ing the destruction of that temple which, by 
wicked hands, Herod had built, sought to de- 
stroy the Temple which God had reared, and 
crucified the Lord of Glory. But Zion’s King 
rose triumphant from the grave, having van- 
quished satan, sin and death; for God’s angel 
despoiled his prison tomb, and after being forty 
days seen of men, he reclothed himself in gar- 
ments of glory, and in presence of them all, they 
saw Him, accompanied by his angelic escort, 
ascend on high, where He sat down upon his 
Father’s throne, and they who beheld and be- 
lieved, did worship Him. Thus did He vanish 
to human eyes, but not to the spirit’s ken, who, 
by David, foretells us how these cried, “ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors ; and the King of Glory shall 
come in.” The angel guard reply, “ Who is this 
King of Glory?” To whom the answer comes, 
“The Lord, strong and mighty; the Lord, 
mighty in battle.” ‘ The Lord of Hosts, He is 
the King of Glory” (Ps. xxiv: 8-10). 

And now, exalted on high, invested with al- 
mighty power, Zion’s King seeks to uprear her 
walls and rebuild her beautiful temple of living 
stones, purified and sanctified by his Holy Spirit. 
This temple, which he now builds in his Church, 
Which is Christ’s body, in whom, as He prom- 
wed, “I will dwell in them, and walk in them, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people” (2 Cor. vi: 16). For of Zion is it said, 
“Thy Maker is thine husband; the Lord of 






Hosts is his name, and thy Redeemer the Holy | 
































One of Israel ; the God of the whole earth shall 
He be called” (Is. liv: 5). O ye, who are then 
called by his name, and upon whom his name 
has been placed, hearken to the words of the 
Spirit by David, “Hearken, O daughter, and 
consider, and incline thine ear ; forget also thine 
own people and thy father’s house. So shall the 
King greatly desire thy beauty, for He is thy 
Lord, and worship thou Him” (Ps. xlv: 10, 11). 

Who, then, are they in whom He thus doth 
dwell in power? Not the unrighteous, for theirs 
is not the kingdom of God, nor do they reve- 
rence Zion’s king, who reigns in righteousness 
and in Truth. Sinners once, now forgiven, 
“washed, sanctified and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God,” 
these are they to whom Paul speaks, saying, 
“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy, for the temple of God is holy, 
which vemple ye are” (1 Cor. iii: 16,17). Christ 
does not now, any more than in the days of his 
flesh, dwell in a temple defiled by sin. 

Like, as typified under the law, the Lord first 
cleanses, ere He takes up his abode in his tem- 
ple. By his incarnation did He sanctify man as 
his sanctuary. By “ The washing of the Word 
does He now purge men from their sins, that 
they may be a holy temple unto the Lord. As 
the Judge of all mankind said to his disciples, 
“ Now ye are clean through the word which I 
have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and I in 
you” (John xv: 3,4). The members of Christ’s 
Church are then his saints, his “ Elect, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. 
i: 2). 

It is, then, by the baptism and operation of 
his Spirit He cleanses the heart ; in and through 
his Spirit He dwells in the heart of the obedi- 
ent; by the same making them as priests unto 
God and to himself, enabling them to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto God. 
And this is the worship which is well pleasing 
to the Father, being offered in the name of the 
Son. No formal worship this, devised and per- 
formed in the time and will of man, like that of 
Saul’s, but the saints who know the voice of the 
Shepherd and Bishop of their soul await in reve- 
rential silence the coming of Christ Jesus, their 
Priest and Prophet, who, faithful to his prom- 
ise, does not fail to meet with those who, being 
gathered in his Name, are such as the Father 
seeketh to worship Him. And since the Church, 
Christ’s body, in heaven and earth is one, and 
as his bride, He makes himself one with the 
Church, so is their worship one. Nor is this 
such a worship as the angels in heaven and the 
spirits of the redeemed cannot unite with, for, 
as the apostle says to the Church, “ Ye are come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the Liv- 
ing God, the heavenly Jerusalem and to an in- 
numerable company of angels . . . . and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect” (Heb. 
xii: 22, 23). The prophet Isaiah foretold of 
Zion being thus uplifted in these last days, when 
all nations should flow unto it, and when the 
Lord would himself teach his people, and they 
should walk in his path. And as Isaiah, who, 
by the Spirit, tasted of Christ’s sufferings, and 
beheld the glory which should follow, cried in 
his day, so do all true ministers of Christ upon 
whom the spirit of promise has been poured, now 
ery, “ O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord.” “He will teach us 
of his ways, and we will walk in his paths” (Is, 
ii: 5, 3). W. W. B. 


Naturat AFrection oF Metars.—‘“ Sacra 
fames auri.” The hunger for gold which in men 
is called accursed, in metals is justly called sa- 
cred. 

In all the water of the sea there is gold— 
about four hundred tons in a cubic mile—in 
very much of the soil, some in all Philadelphia 
clay, in the Pactolian sands of every river where 
Midas has bathed, and in many rocks of the 
earth. But it is so fine and so mixed with other 
substances that in many cases it cannot be seen. 
Look at the ore from a mine that is giving its 
owners millions of dollars. Nota speck of gold 
can be seen, How can it be secured? Set a 
trap for it. Put down something that has an 
affinity—voracious appetite, unslakable thirst, 
metallic affection—for gold, and they will come 
together. 

We have heard of potable gold—“ potabile 
aurum.” There are metals to which all gold 
is drinkable. Mercury is one of them. Cut 
transverse channels, or nail little cleats, across 
a wooden chute for carrying water. Put mercury 
in the grooves or before the cleats, and shovel 
auriferous gravel aud sand into the rushing 
water. The mercury will bibulously drink into 
itself all the fine, invisible gold, while the un- 
affectionate sand goes on, bereaved of its wealth. 

Put gold-bearing quartz under an upright log 
shod with iron. Lift and drop the log a few 
hundred times on the rock until it is crushed so 
fine that it flows over the edge of the trough 
with constantly going water, and an amalgam 
of mercury spread over the inclined way down 
which the endusted water flows will drink up 
all the gold by force of natural affection there- 
fore. 

Neither can the gold be seen in the mercury. 
But it is there. Squeeze the mercury through 
chamois skin. An amalgam, mostly gold, refuses 
to go through. Or apply heat. The mercury 
flies away as vapor, and the gold remains. 

If thou seekest for wisdom as for silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasure, thou shalt 
find.— Christian Advocate. 
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Amid the many discouragements which abound 
it is a source of comfort to those who maintain 
an exercise of spirit for the spread of the Truth, 
to meet with evidences from time to time that 
the Lord’s spirit is at work in the hearts of 
many, and that some are becoming willing ser- 
vants to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Some, who have had long and bitter experience 
of the power of temptation, and of the workings 
of the grand enemy of mankind, who lies in 
wait to deceive, if it were possible, the very 
elect, are led to desire for these visited ones, 
that their submission to the crucifying power of 
their Saviour may be so full that they may 
know a complete deliverance from any con- 
formity to those worldly ways, which are incon- 
sistent with the Divine will, and may be so 
transformed in the spirit of their minds that 
they may prove what is the good and accepta- 
ble and perfect will of God concerning them. 

We believe it was the design of the Head of 
the Church that the Society of Friends should 
bear a fuller testimony to the spiritual character 
of the religion of Christ than was generally re- 
ceived by professors at that time of their be- 
coming a distinct body. Their eyes were opened 
to see that Divine worship must be in spirit and 
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in truth; and that no outward performances 
were of any spiritual value, except as the Spirit 
of the Lord prompted them and accompanied 
them. Not only in acts of worship, strictly so 
called, but in everything of a religious nature, 
they endeavored to feel the Divine command or 
liberty, before engaging in services, which al- 
though good in themselves, might not be in the 
line of action, which the Head of the Church 
intended they should occupy. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—Attorney General McKenna has 
given his opinion on Section 22 of the new tariff bill, 
stating that no discriminating duty of ten per cent. 
should be levied on goods coming directly into the 
United States through Canadian ports or upon foreign 
goods shipped from countries other than British pos- 
sessions in British vessels. The Government has ac- 
cepted this judgment. 

he steamer City of Peking, which arrived at San 
Francisco on the 22nd ult., brought advices to the 
effect that the treaty of annexation had been ratified 
by the Hawaiian Senate on the 8th instant. 

Clarence King, formerly Chief of the United States 
Geological Survey, says: ‘‘ The time is not far distant 
when a man can start out of Denver and travel to Klon- 
dike, stopping every night at a mining camp. Already 
two American stamp mills are pounding away on the 
borders of the Straits of Magellan, and the day is ap- 
proaching when a chain of mining camps will extend 
from Cape Horn to St. Michael’s. I believe we are 
about to enter upon a century which will open up 
vast resources, and they will be the grandest the 
earth has ever known. Before the end of the twentieth 
century the traveller will enter a sleeping-car at Chi- 
cago, bound via Behring Straits for St. Petersburg, 
and the dream of Governor Gilpin will be realized.” 

The Monetary Commission appointed under the au- 
thority of the Indianapolis Sound Money Convention 
held its opening session in Washington on the 22nd. 
Sessions may be held daily until Congress meets. Ex- 
Senator Edmunds will preside over the meetings. 

In the last year there was an increase of 35 per cent. 
in the number of normal trained teachers in Georgia. 

Secretary J. R. Ripley, of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, estimates the fruit crop of his State 
to be worth $25,000,000. 

In the Forestry Building at the Tennessee Centen- 
nial exhibition, forty-five different kinds of hardwood 
are shown as the product of a single farm in Mont- 
gomery County, Tenn. 

Florida orange trees are recovering from the disas- 
trous freeze of a few years ago, and Florida growers 
expect to put 500,000 boxes of the fruit on the market 
this year. 

An Albuquerque despatch says there has been a 
great discovery of free milling gold ore in the Choco- 
late Mountains of Yuma County, Arizona, and that 
the rush there has started. 

The strike of the anthracite coal miners is prac- 
tically at an end, nearly all the collieries in the Hazle- 
ton region being at work. 

The Coroner’s jury which investigate! the death of 
the striking miners at Lattimer agreed upon a verdict 
at Hazleton. Four of the jurors joined in a declara- 
tion that the killing was “ wanton and unjustifi:ble.” 
The other two did not concur as to this. 

Two of the kidnappers of little John Conway, at 
Albany, have been sent to prison for fourteen years, 
and the third is a fugitive from justice. 

By a despatch from Skaguay, Alaska, of the 19th 
ult., we are informed that the pilgrims in Sheep Camp 
rushed from their tents in wild excitement about half- 
past seven the previous morning to avoid being washed 
away by a sudden torrent caused by a snowslide. 
Sheep Camp is the first day’s resting place of the Dyea 
trail, a flat piece of ground on the north bank of the 
Dyea River, and six miles up. There were several 
hundred tents there, two or three saloons and a store- 
house. Two miles above is a small lake and beyond it 
is a glacier. The snow on this glacier slid down, 
bringing trees and great boulders and everything in 
its way to the lake and down the stream. All the 
bridges are gone, the river was a raging torrent and 
one man lost his life. 

A destructive timber fire has been raging in the Big 
Horn country in South Dakota. G. W. Green, Special 
agent of the Interior Department, reports fifty-four 
square miles in the heaviest timber destroyed. The 
estimated loss is over $500,000. The fire was finally 
extinguished by a snow storm. 


A company has been formed to deal in postage 
stamps for collectors. There are several individual 
firms engaged in this business in New York, but it is 
believed that there is also room for a company with 
$100,000 capital to engage in it. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 352, which 
is 9 less than the previous week, and 14 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole number, 
156 were males and 196 females: 45 died of consump- 
tion ; 31 of heart disease ; 24 of pneumonia ; 18 of maras- 
mus; 17 of cancer; 16 of cholera infantum ; 14 of old 
age; 13 of diphtheria; 13 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 12 of nephritis, 12 of inanition; 
10 of Bright’s disease, and 10 from casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
112} ; coupon, 1133 a 114; new 4’s, 125} a 126; 5's, 
114% a 114; currency 6's, 102 a 105. 

Corton.—Middling uplands were officially quoted at 
7c. per pound, 

FEEep.—Bran was quoted at $13.00 a $13.75 per ton 
for winter in bulk and $12.50 a $13.00 per ton for 
spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.25 a $3.50; do extras, 
$3.50 a $3.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.40 a $4.65 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.65 a $4.80; Western winter, clear, 
$4.40 a $4.65; do., do., straight, $4.70 a $4.85; do., 
do., patent, $4.90 a $5.15 ; spring, clear, $4.40 a $4.65 ; 
do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.50 
a $3.75; do., clear, $4.50 a $4.70; do., straight, $4.85 
a $5.00; do., patent, $5.50 a $5.70. Rye Frour.— 
$3.30 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 94} a 95c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 32 a 33c. 
No. 2 white oats, 27 a 274c. 

BeeF CaTrT_e. — Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 45 a 5c.; 
medium, 43 a 4}c.; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 43 a 4}c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 3}c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; lambs, 4 a 64, 

Hogs.—t} a 6c. for best Western; 6} a 64c. for 
others, and 5} a 6c. for State. 

FoREIGN.—At a meeting of the bankers of London, 
last week, a resolution was adopted protesting against 
the Bank of England’s proposal to hold one-fifth of 
the bullion held against its note issue of silver. This 
action, on the part of the bankers, is unprecedented. 
The next day this protest was presented to the Bank. 
A movement has been begun to induce other commer- 
cial bodies to enter a like protest. 

A decided sensation has been caused in diplomatic 
circles in London by Great Britain’s notification to the 
United States that she cannot participate in the seal- 
ing conference at Washington if Russia and Japan 
take part in it. 

The growth of London is astonishing. The latest 
returns on the subject show that over 1,200 houses are 
erected monthly in the metropolis, and during the 
year between the Eighth Month 1896, and the Eighth 
Month 1897, 14,591 houses were built. 

The people of Ireland have $32,215,000 in the Post- 
office Savings Bank. 

All arrangements for the cession of Kassala to Great 
Britain have been completed. 

The Associated Press correspondent in Madrid says 
that Minister Wocdford, in his interview with the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, represented the gravity of 
the condition of Cuba, and requested that Spain would 
find a method of speedily ending the war. He offered 
the good offices of the United States in effecting a set- 
tlement of the Cuban troubles, which practically gives 
Spain an opportunity of gracefully ending the war. It 
is said that all the European countries, except Austria, 
recognize that the interests of the United States jus- 
tify interference. 

The postal authorities in Berlin are preparing to 
place at the railway and other stations 200 penny-in- 
the-slot machines for the sale of stamps and postal 
cards, also for pencils to write on the cards. 

A province in Italy was swept by a hurricane on 
Ninth Month 22nd. Forty persons were killed and 
seventy injured. 

It is said forty persons were killed and many were 
injured, on Ninth Month 24th, by an earth-slip at 
the sulphur mines, near Girgenti, ltaly. 

It is asserted that the Russian Government will 
shortly prohibit the exportation of wheat from Russia. 

Bedmania Pass, held by Haddah Mullah, with a 
large force of Mahmouds and Shinwaris, has been cap- 
tured by the British. The tribesmen were driven out 
of every position. 

The plague is increasing in Bombay residency. At 
Poonah several Europeans have been attacked by the 
disease. 

Pitcairn Island now contains 120 inhabitants, the 


descendants of the well-known English mutineers and 
Tahitian women, Only forty of the inhabitants are 
men. 

_It is estimated, a Havana dispatch says, that over 
150,000 native Cubans have disappeared from various 
causes. In certain towns entire families have been 


7 out. 

‘elasquez, ex-Inspector General of Police, now in 
prison in the City of Mexico, has confessed that he 
ordered the killing of Arroyo, the assailant of Pregj. 
dent Diaz. His servant admits buying the knives with 
which the deed was committed. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 

ceived from each person, paying for vol. 71. 

Thos. A. Wood, Agent, O., for himself and Jon- 
athan Brown; Joel Cadbury, Phila.; Wm. H. Haines, 
Gtn.; Joseph Cartland, Mass.; Susan E. Dickinson, Pa; 
Samuel Forsythe, Pa.; Anna Eastburn Willits, N. J, 
Sarah S. Carpenter, N.J., por Josiah Wistar ; Ellwood 
Cooper, Phila., and for Sidney Temple, Pa; Eliza. 
beth C. Yarnall, Pa., per H. E. Yarnall ; Elizabeth B, 
Taylor, Phila; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $8.50, 
for Wm. B, Haines, Samuel P. Nicholson, Mary L, 
Warrington, Daniel G. Garwood and Abbie M. Gar- 
wood, 50c. to No. 13 vol. 71; W. W. Dewees, Pa.; Jas, 
M. Price, Phila.; Martha G. Cook, Md. 


ba” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts watil the following week. 


NOTICES. 
OnE or more Friends desiring a quiet home will find 
pleasant rooms at RacHeEt E. BALpErson’s, 
2026 Mervine St., Phila. 


WantTep.—A Friend wishes a position as house 
keeper in Friends’ family. Address “Q,” 
Glen Mills, Pa. 


In the obituary notice of Jane Gibbons, published 
Ninth Month 11th, her age was not metioned. We 
have been requested to state that she was in her ninety- 
fourth year. 


ORANGE StREET AFTERNOON MEETING.—By a re- 
cent conclusion of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, the First-day afternoon meeting held in 
the Orange Street meeting house, is to convene at half- 
past three o’clock throughout the year, commencing 
First-day, Tenth Month 3rd. 


WANTED.—The Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
New York, desire to engage a woman Friend to take 
care of the boys when out of school and not engaged at 
farm work. A person of middle age preferred. 

Apply to CAROLINE C. ScATTERGOOD, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Saran E. Smits, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 


Westtown Boarpina ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WintiamM F. WickersHam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


THE CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE— 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street meeting house, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day, Tenth Month 12th, 1897, at 3 o'clock 
P. M. GEORGE VAUX, JR., Secretary. 

The charter requires an attendance of twenty 10 
constitute a quorum ; therefore members are partict- 
larly requested to be present, if it is possible for them 
to do so. 

That future notices may not be delayed, please ne 
tify the Secretary of any change in address. 


Drep, on the fifth of Eighth Month, 1897, Jos Hn 
SHAW, a much loved elder and member of White 
River Monthly Meeting of Friends, held near Wit 
chester, Ind., in the seventieth year of his age. He 
was of a meek and quiet spirit, concerned to live void 
of offence toward God and man. He was a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends, faithfully bearing 
its testimonies, as they have been maintained from the 
beginning. His bereaved family and many fri 
have the consoling hope that their loss here has beet 
the beginning of his unchanging joy. 


eee ee. ee 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





